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OISCIPLE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS PAID TO JAN. 1. 


The Committee on Conscientious Objectors met 
in Indianapolis m December 29 and authorized the 
mayment of camp fees to the America Friends Ser- 
wice Committee, the Church of the Brethren Service 
sommittee, and the Mennonite Central Committee on 
behalf of Disciples of Christ in their camps. 
This takes care of all of our boys in these camps 
ap to January 1, 1942. The amounts paid to each 
samp operating agency and the number of men whose 
Jnpaid charges are covered are shown: 


American Friends Service Committee 


Camp San Dimas, California (3 men) $ 459.43 
Royalston, Mass. (1 man) 137-20 
Merom, Indiana (2 men) 35.00 
Cooperstown, N.Y. (1 man) 6.50 


Marion, N.C. (4 men) 0.60 
$ 36-73 


Church of the Brethren Camps 


Cascade Locks, Oregon (1 man) $ 30.00 
Lagro, Indiana (4 men)* 263.66 
Magnolia, Ark. (3 men) 257.09 
Manistee, Mich. (2 men) 177.34 

720.99 


*$58.33 due for one man; gift of $105.00 
designated to him paid direct to camp. 


Mennonite Camps 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (2 men) 164.4 


Total to Camp agencies 1662.21 
National Service Board 150.00 
2012.21 


Grand Total 
The following figures show the condition of 
the Conscientious Objector Fund on December 31 
before the above payments were made: 


Total cash received $3968.92 
Disbursements 1150.11 
Cash on hand 12/31/41 $2818.81 
Disbursements were for: 
Designated funds paid to camps 
on account of particular men 729.65 
To the National Service Board 150.00 


Cost of printing & mailing ap- 
peals for fumds, committee exp. etc. 270.46 


$1150.11 

The cash on hand consists of: 
Funds held for specified persons $ 644.10 
Undesignated funds $2174.71 


— (Continued on page }+) 
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DISCIPLE GROUP AFFIRMS WAR-TIME CHRISTIAN FAITH 


On December 30 and 31 a group of representa- 
tive leaders among Disciples of Christ met in St. 
Louis at the call of the Home and State Missions 
Planning Council to consider the effect of the 
outbreak of war upon the churches and to discover 
what might be done to conserve the work of the 
churches and to furnish guidance in difficult days 
that are ahead. The personnel of the group was 
as follows: O. L. Shelton, Kansas City, Mo., 
Gerald Sias, Little Rock, Ark., J. Bryant Young, 
East St. Louis, Ill., C.C. Carpenter, Peoria, 
Tll., N. A. Bolinger, Rock Island, Ill., Charles 
B. Tupper, Springfield, I1ll.,W.H Walker, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., C. E. Lemmon, Columbia, Mo., M. W. 
Fogle, Hampton Adams, Lin D. Cartwright, and R. 
H. Miller, St. Louis, Mo., John Stewart Mill, 
Kansas City, Mo., W. A. Merrill, Oklahoma City, 
Charles Brooks, Hopkinsville, Ky.-, H. G. Haney, 
James A. Crain, and Willard M. Wickizer, Indiana- 
polis. 


The group undertook to give consideration to 
three matters of immediate concern to the church. 
A sub-committee was appointed to draft "An Affirma- 
tion of Christian Faith for War-Time." Another 
sub-committee undertook to draft suggestions to 
be submitted to local churches to aid in meeting 
problems brought about by the existence of war. 
The third sub-committee gave earnest thought to 
meeting our responsibilities in the new indus- 
trial defense commnities. The reports af the 
last two committees are not available at this 
writing, but the "Affirmation of Christian Faith 
for War-Time" will have appeared in all the broth- 
erhood journals and will have been mailed to all 
of our ministers and leaders before this issue 
appears. 


The most significant fact about the Affirma- 
tion is that it appeared. In the face of war 
Christian leaders are concerned lest the church 
forget its sacred mission and become the mouth- 
piece of the state. The St. Louis group boldly 
affirmed that the church will be most useful and 
effective if itis true to itself and is permitted 
to maintain its liberty and freedom. Its func- 
tion is to preach and teach and it should not be 
used for the achievement of political purposes. 
Brotherly love mst continue, goodwill must be 
kept alive, andsuspicion and hatred mst be cast 
out. A world commnity must redeem our tragic 
sacrifices. If we heed this statement we shall 
have fewer regrets when the war is over. 


LATIN AMERICAN LABOR RAISES SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 


Any easy optimism that our Latin American 
neighbors will accept uncritically and at our 
evaluation our Good Neighbor Policy and our pro- 
fessions of devotion to democracy should be dis- 
pelled by the actions of the Congress of the Con- 
federation of Latin American Workers (CTAL) held 
in Mexico City late inNovember. Decidedly left- 
ist in political philosophy, the Congress repre- 
sents trades union movements in Cuba, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Columbia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rico, Porto Rico, and 
Mexico. 


The executive report presented by President 
Vincenta Lombardo Toledana, who is also president 
of Mexico's CTM, demanded aid for England, the 
Soviet Union and other powers fighting the Axis, 
declaring that in the world today there are only 
two sides - those who favor democracy and those 
who are against it. President Roosevelt's Good 
Neighbor Policy came in for some kind words, but 
he was reminded that American capital is still 
waging war against the people of Latin America 
and that the situation is now doubly dangerous 
as a resultof the tendency to oust German and 
British capital and set up an American monopoly. 
Also, the Congress believes, the Good Neighbor 
Policy should be extended to economic as well as 
the political realm in order to avoid the brutal 
exploitation of Latin America ty trusts and mono- 
polies based in the United States. Foreign loans 
to Latin American nations should not be limited 
to purposes of material construction, but should 
also be available for industrial and social devel- 
opment. The Congress approved "In principle" the 
establishment of air and naval bases in Latin 
American countries by the United States, stipul- 
ating that such bases should in no way impair the 
sovereignty of Latin American nations. The Con- 
gress pledged labor to fight against dictators 
in Latin America andtoobtain full democratic 
government throughout the Western Hemisphere. The 
United States was pointedly reminded that while 
its forces are fighting for democracy, men like 
Earl Browder and Pedro Alvizu Campos are in pris- 
on for their political activities. 

~~ 

President Manuel Avila Camacho, of Mexico de- 
livered the principal address to the Congress and 
the Chamber of Deputies held a special session at 
which the delegates were honored. Among delegates 
to the Congress were a number of members of the 
legislatures of Latin American countries. 


BRITISH BREWERS CONTINUE TO WASTE FOODSTUFFS 


Reports issued by the International Bureau 
Against Alcoholism, Gmeva, indicate thatin spite 
of food shortages in Britain the government con- 
tinues to allow brewers some 600,000 tons of bar- 
ley annually and 60% of their normal ration of 
sugar, something like 130,000,000 pounds. On a 
recent occasion Lady Astor questioned Major Lloyd 
George onthe drink question, "Will not the honor- 
able and gallant gentlemen consult his illustri- 
ous father to see the way in which he handled this 
trade during the last war, howhe stood up against 
the drink trade for what was best for his country, 
and how he considered the country first and the 
trade afterwards?” 


"WHAT ARE THESE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS LIKE?" 


Since a great many people have erroneous or 
exaggerated notions of what conscientious objec- 
tors are like, the following information about 
typical members of Civilian Public Service Camps 
may help toward understanding of these men. 


At Camp Magnolia, Magnolia, Ark., operated by 
the Brethren Service Committee, the following men 
are typical of the group: 

Melvin Luerson, New Braunfels, Tex., member 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, B.B.A., Univ. of 
Texas. Founded student living co-op while in uni- 
versity, hopes to,manage consumer textile co-op. 
Speaks German and Spanish. 

James Harmon, Dallas, Tex., Methodist. Lacks 
one yearof graduation. Specializing in geology. 
Hopes to teach paleontology. 

Willard Miller, Bridewater, Va., Brethren Church. 
Assistant county agent in charge of 4-H clubs. 
B.S. from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Vincent Hornbaker, Hutchinson, Kan. 
with father in operating 320-acre farm. 

Howard Nunnally, Memphis, Tenn. Church of 
Christ, blue print trimmer. ‘ 

Robert Pope, Corpus Christi, Texas. Methodist, 
F.O.R., architectural engineer. 

Wilfred Clannin, Decatur, Ill., bookkeeper. 
Church of the Brethren. 

Oscar Linstrum, Laredo, Tex. High School 
teacher, specializing in teaching English to Mexi- 
can students preparing for higher education. 

Edgar Johnson, Bristow, Okla., Disciples of 
Christ. Student Philips University. Will pre- 
pare for medical missionary. 

Lewis Bridges, Oklahoma City, Okla., Disciples 
of Christ. Secretary YMCA. Mr. Bridges has been 
discharged from camp to return to his home. 


Worked 


At Camp Merom, Meron, Ind., operated by the 
American Friends Service Committee may be found, 
among others, these typical C.Os.: 

Bob Berquist, Mankato, Minn. Macalester College 
and one year at Chicago Theological Seminary. One 
year at Scattergood Hostel, Quaker refugee center 
at West Branch, Ia Plans for social welfare work. 

James Bristah, Plymouth, Mich. Studet Chicago 
Theological Seminary and a summer in a Friends 
work camp in Tenn. Preparing for the ministry. 

Keith Casey, Glen Elder, Kan.Welder, Graduate 
National School of Gas and Deisel Engineering. 

Vail Deale, Michigan City, Ind. College gradu- 
ate; librarian. Plans writing. 

Vernon Devore, Wapello, Idaho. Farmer, elec- 
trician, amateur photographer. Wants to be an 
arc welder. 

Wayne Dunn, Gate, Okla., Degree in industrial 
arts education. Farmer. Looks to Friends Ser- 
vice work. 

Lloyd Estes, Kansas. Major in psychology at 
Kansas University. Plans to work in the labor 
movement. 

Eugene Fisher, St. Marys, Ohio. Foundryman. 

Peter Flinterman, Philadelphia. Graduate 
EFarlham College, specializing in botany and bio- 
logy. Plans to do graduate and research work. 

Oral Fisher, Preston, Indiana. Preparing for 
Christian ministry at Evansville College. Will 
continue study at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Amateur artist, cartoonist, poster work, and pho- 
tography. 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


That American oil interests continued to ship 
sroleum products to Spain far in excess of that 
tion's need up almost to the hour of the entry 
the United States into the war and that most A 
not all, of these products found their way in- 
German hands to be used by the Luftwaffe on the 
ssian front, is the gist of two articles in the 
w York newspaper PM inserted in Congressional 
cord ty Congressman John M. Coffee, of Washing- 
m, under date of November 17, 1941. The art- 
les, written by I. F. Stone, Washington editor 
TheNation and contributor to PM, produced fig- 
2s showing that during 15 specified weeks be- 
een May 5 and November 8, a total of 1,144,oh0 
mrels of petroleum products were exported to 
ain ty American concerns. Both the Treasury and 
Interior Departments, PM said, were bitter 
out the continuance of these shipments, being 
mvinced that most, if not all, of the oil was 
ing to Axis Powers. During 15 selected weeks 
tween May 3 and November 8, some 1,144,040 bar- 
ls of petroleum products were shipped to Spain, 
re than 500,000 barrels of which was high octane 
soline suitable for airplanes. In 1938, Spain 
ught 2,571,000 barrels of American petroleum 
‘oducts and raised the amount to 4,456,000 bar- 
1s in 1940. 1941 imports from the U.S. are es- 
mated at 6,000,000 barrels. Thus do war pro- 
teers continue to supply potential enemies up 
» the very moment they open fire upon us. 
ee 
An Indianapolis wholesale concernset bottles 
" whiskey to its customers as Christmas presents. 
e businessman recipient returned the gift with 
courteous letter of thanks for the remembrance, 
it explaining that he not only did not use the 
‘oduct but is strongly opposed to its manufacture 
id sale. We recommend this as a good procedure 
wr other Christian men and women when liquor is 
ied as an expression of goodwill. 
wee 
Consumers Cooperative Association, North Kan- 
is City, Mo., cooperatively omed petroleum prod- 
tts distribution concern, has recently purchased 
8 second oil refinery, taking over a $750,000 
‘ivately owned plantat Scottsbluff, Nebr. This 
operative concern now owns its own oil field, 
8 Own pipe line, two refineries and its North 
mnsas City distribution center which was former- 
r the home of one of the big oil companies. 
FEE 
Dorothy Maynor, sensational Negro soprano, who 
cently cancelled a concert in New Orleans be- 
use the local auditorium commission refused to 
ovide equal accomodations forNegroes and whites 
1 the Municipal auditorium where the concert was 
heduled to be given, was guest soloist for the 
iladelphia Orchestra concert on December 12th. 
native of Philadelphia, Miss Maynor made her 
‘but with the Philadelphia Philharmonic two years 
10. 
EE 
Adraste Bell, pastor of our French church at 
nder, La., used his Credit Union membership to 
rrow for a "pressure cooker.” He puts it in 
ie back of his light all-purpose Ford Truck and 
es wherever there is surplus food. It is canned 
d stored for out-of-season consumption. Many 
ngry mouths will be satisfied which might other- 
se have to endure hunger and its consequence. 


_ KAGAWA SENDS GREETINGS 


Last summer Dr. Toyohika Kagawa, perhaps the 
best known Japanese Christian in the world, cut 
short his visit to the United States as a member 
of the Christian Fellowship Deputation from Japan 
to embark on the Tatsuta Maru, the last ship from 
the United States for Japan. Under date of Dec- 
ember 5, just three days before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, secretary 
of Dr. Kagawa's committee of American friends, 
released a letter from him dated August 31, in 
Tokyo. The letter follows: 


"My Dear Christian Co-worker:- 

May I express my deepest appreciation of your 
great kindness and favors extended to me during 
my stay In the United States. As a member of the 
Christian Fellowship Deputation andas an indivi- 
dual, if Ihave served in some small way to 
strengthen the bond between Christians in America 
and Japan, I owe it to your sympathy and insight 
at this time of world crisis. I return to serve 
in Japan with the ever deepening realization that 
only the redeeming loveof Christ can save an in- 
dividual, a society,-a nation. May I ask your 
continued prayer that my life may be a witness to 
this eternal truth. 


On my return I found a full program awaiting 
me and have plunged into a nation-wide evangel- 
istic campaign under the auspices of the United 
Church of Japan. Pardon this brief and delayed 
word. As you know my stay in the United States 
was suddenly cut short by the seeming necessity 
of takingthe last boat available. I have safely 
arrived at Yokahoma on the "Tatsuta Maru” on Aug- 
ust 17th. With sincere gratitude and praying God 
may richly bless you at all times, I remain, 

Your servant in Christ, 
Toyohika Kagawa” 


After his return to Japan Kagawa held two days 
of Meetings in Kyoto to celebrate the formation 
of the United Church of Christ of Japan, with 
2,000 in attendance each nightin spite of rains. 
There were 14 decisions the first night and 171 
the second. Later he conducted a series of what 
the Japanese call ‘catacomb evangelism' services 
in Tokyo, in which no public advertising is done, 
but tickets of admission are sold through church 
groups. Of 750 in attendance on one night 75 
signed cards. Of 200 women in attendance on one 
afternoon 45 signed. 


After his return fromthe United States a well- 
to-do Christian farmerwho had made money in Cali- 
fornia and later in Japan gave Kagawa 3,000 acres 
of land on oneof the Japanese islands. The gift 
was a memorial to the wife of the donor. It was 
originally planned to turn it into a tubercular 
colony, but the climate was found to be unsuitable 
for this purpose. It is now proposed to develop 
it as a farm, using half of the profits for slum 
improvement and half for boys' agricultural edu- 
cation. Scarcity of paper and sharp restrictions 
on the printed word have turned Kagawa's energies 
principally to preaching and conferences. Reports 
indicate that his time is booked solid until next 
spring for a nation-wide preaching mission. He 
reports that he is reaching many college youth 
with the gospel message. 


LEAGUE STUDY SHOWS JAPAN NEAR ECONOMIC EXHAUSTION 


On Oct. 24, 1941 the Economic and Financial Sec- 
tion af the League of Nations published World Eco- 


nomic Survey, 1939-41. In commenting on this new 


publication, The International Reporter, published 
by the International Documents Service of Columbia 


University Press says the survey shows that as 
early as 1939 Japan was beginning to show fatigue 
in her economic system, though she was able to carry 
out a far-reaching adjustment to war conditions. 


"Tn the world economic situation in 1939," the 
Survey says, Japan "presents some interest as an 
illustration of the economic exhaustion which 
tends to ensue from a prolonged war effort with 
limited material resources. In the earlier part 
of 1939, ‘it was recorded, for instance, that a 
considerable increase in the number of fires in 
factories in the Tokyo areawas largely due to the 
excessive fatigue of the workers. Moreover, the 
statistics of sickness, accidents, and absence 
from work began to rise. Accordingly, on March 
31, 1939, the government issued an order for the. 
protection of workers employedin branches of in- 
dustrial activity where work necessitated by the 
requirements of national defense was carried on.' 
This order, fixing the maximum working day of 12 
hours, came into effect May 1. In the spring of 
1938, a 'National General Mobilization Law' had 
been enacted, with the object of increasing the 
supply and efficiency of labor and of raising the 
productivity of industrial equipment. In April 
1940, a Japanese source stated that it was 'doubt- 
ful' whether the result had been ‘satisfactory. 
"Labor efficiency,’ it said, ‘has lately become 
strikingly low.' 


; "The material equipment was likewise deterior- 
ating. Plant and machinery were wearing out and 
could not be adequately replaced; and this consump- 
tion of capital was taking place not only in the 
‘inessential' consumers' trades, but also in the 
armament industries. Two special circumstances 
supervened in the winter of 1939-40 to aggravate 
further the difficulties of renewal and mainten- 
ance. Important shipment of German machine tools 
and other industrial equipment destined for Japan 
were intercepted by the British blockade. The 
United States allowed its commercial treaty with 
Japan to expire in January 1940 and imposed an 
informal but effective embargo on exports of 
machine tools and scrap iron to Japan. 


"The economic limits to acountry's war effort 
appear clearly in the case of Japan.... Japan has 
been at war continuously since 1937; she has had 
time to organize her war economy to the limit of 
her capacity; yet in 1940-41 she was not able to 
extract much more than a quarter of her national 
income for war purposes. Ina relatively poor 
country, obviously the margin between total pro- 
duction and subsistence minimum of consumption is 
narrow.” 


If these reports of League economists are de- 
pendable (and there is no reason to doubt their 
accuracy within reasonable limits), they serve to 
explain the desperation with which Japan is attack- 
ing the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo andthe Dutch 
Netherlands. They also indicate how tragic will be 
the consequences to the Japanese people of failure. 


C.0s. paid to Jan. 1. (continued from hs 

The payments indicated above were made fro} 
the undesignated funds. The designated fund i 
money sent into the office to be applied on th 
camp expenses of particular individuals. 


Disciples of Christ can take satisfaction 1y 
the fact that the program which was undertake 
with so much trepidation ayear ago ends the yeas) 
with obligations paid. However, it should be req 
membered that the campaign for funds began beford 
men began to move to camp and that the 21 men now 
in camp have come in at different times and con} 
sequently we have not had their charges for the 
full year. Beginning January 1 we face the fact 
that we have not only these 21 men in camp ang 
will have for the duration, but also the addi 
tional fact that other men are constantly being 
classified as C.Os. and assigned to camp. Or} 
January 7 five additional men reported to camps 
two of them from First Church, Alhambra, Califor 
nia, one from Carters Creek, Tennessee, one from 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, one from Long Beach, Cali-t 
fornia. January 21, four men from California, 
Colorado, Illinois, and Texas. By June 30 we 
shall have probably 40menin these camps. While} 
we have been enabled to pay up to December 31, we 
face the new year with the C.0. Fund depleted. 
If we are to carry our share of this project 
worthily; those who believe in this witness mst 
underwrite it with their giving. With all the 
things we shall have to support that we do not 
care for, let us give worthily to this cause fo 
which we do care. Your gifts should be sent to 
the Committee on Conscientious Objectors, 222 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


yi 


WAR, FOOD RATIONING AND PROHIBITION 


That prohibition of the liquor traffic in some 
form may result from the war should the conflict 
be prolonged is a distinct possibility. Time 
(Jan. 12) under the title of "Return of the Drys" 
notes increased activity of temperance organiza- 
tions, especially the World Temperance Federation, 
under the leadership of Edward Page Gaston. 
number of anti-liquor bills have been proposed 
in Congress, the one most likely to pass being 
S.860 which gives the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy authority to declare dry 
zones around army camps and posts, air fields, 
and naval bases. Previously ignored, the vast ex- 
pansion of the armed forces may compel its passage. 


SECTION 562 P.L.&R 
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